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When the late John Foster's will was made known, it was found 
that he had left to the city of Boston the sum of thirty thousand dol- 
lars for a statue of William Ellery Channing, which is to stand in a 
recess off the sidewalk in the Public Garden, opposite the Arlington 
Street Church. The statue is to be surmounted by a canopy, accord- 
ing to the bequest. The contract for the statue has been given to 
Herbert Adams, who is best known for his work done for the Library 
of Congress in Washington. He has been given three years in which 
to complete the contract, and is unhampered as to design except as 
mentioned, for the canopy. The selection of the artist was left to 
the city's art commission. 

Joseph De Camp, who has taught so acceptably in the School of 
Fine Arts, is to be one of the teachers at the Art Students' League 
of New York next year, and will have two life classes, one for men 
and one for women. 

Miss Harriet Hosmer, who is at present in Watertown, has promised 
to the town for its schools a bust of her father, and one of a cousin 
who is prominent in the town. She will make them after her return 
to Italy, in October, and they will be in either bronze or marble, as 
preferred by the recipients. 

The Boston Public Library has the finest collection of architectural 
photographs in the country, but lacks to complete it examples from 
Germany and Spain. C. Howard Walker, the architect, who has 
recently gone to Germany, has been commissioned to buy what is 
needed to perfect the collection of types of German architecture. 

A group of the miniatures of Miss Laura Hills was exhibited early 
in the month. Miss Hills's originality and talent are in their right 
element in miniature painting. Two ideal subjects showed her 
imagination and her skill, while the women whose miniatures were seen 
here may feel very grateful to a painter who can so suggest all beau- 
ties and graces for them. There can be nothing more charming than 
such miniatures as these of Miss Hills's work. 

Dora M. Morrell. 

ART NOTES 

A movement has been started by a number of prominent gentle- 
men to organize a Municipal Art Society of Baltimore, whose object 
will be to provide sculptural and pictorial decorations and ornaments 
for the public buildings, parks and open spaces of the city. 

It is proposed to invite competitive designs for such objects of art 
as the society may decide upon, the competition to be open to outside 
as well as local artists. 

The annual membership fee to the society will be S5, and art 
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products will be presented to the city from time to time as the dues 
provide the means. 

Municipal Art Societies have been established in other cities with 
success, and the innovation will doubtless find encouragement in 
Baltimore. 

Among the gentlemen who have interested themselves in the 
project is Mr. Theodore Marburg, one of Baltimore's most enterpris- 
ing and influential citizens. He is enthusiastic over the plan, and 
believes that the work of such a society would add greatly to the 
beauty and general interest of the city. A meeting will be held in a 
few days, when the matter will be taken up and thoroughly discussed, 
when it is thought an organization will be perfected. — Baltimore {Md.) 
Herald. 

The exhibition of the Society of Western Artists, at the Chicago 
Art Institute, was not the success it should have been. The hurried 
hanging and lack of space, forcing many good things into a badly 
lighted corridor, had something to do with the result. But the most 
enthusiastic admirer of the society could not help but admit that 
many things passed the jury that should never have been allowed in 
any annual showing. Some things were almost antiques, others had 
been seen before, many were small and unimportant, even if good, 
so that the exhibition as a whole was so marred by uninteresting 
things as to affect the judgment for the creditable work of which 
there was sufficient to make a small but eminently respectable show- 
ing. If the other sister cities carried a proportionate share of the 
burdens with Indianapolis, the society would have nothing to fear 
from the critics. Chicago, with the largest membership, has woefully 
shirked, and to the indifference and inertia of her artists must be 
credited much of the blame. 

The work of the society is a fine one, and it would be unfortunate 
if the activity was diminished. If all the members would see to it 
that their best work was saved for and sent to the Society of Western 
Artists, the next jury could make an exhibition that the West might be 
proud of, and which would do credit to a society whose aims are 
broad and potent in the development of art in our Prairie States. 



